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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 

The Sociological Method of Durkheim. — Emile Durkheim proposed to make of 
sociology a far more strictly empirical science than it had ever before been conceived. 
Yet he is as rationalistic in sociology as Descartes was in physics and physiology. He 
approaches his subject with a scheme readymade for carryingon the investigation of 
facts, and a framework into which the results of his investigation shall fall. The 
method is proposed as one that has grown out of the personal experience of the writer, 
and Durkheim expressly declares that with the growth of his own and other peoples' 
further experience the method doubtless will be revised. But as feature after feature 
of the method is expounded he declares for it that it is absolutely indispensable — that 
on no other basis is a science of sociology possible. Therefore the main outlines are 
fairly to be regarded as permanent. The rules that constitute Durkheim's method 
are of two kinds: those belonging to empirical sciences generally, and those peculiar 
to sociology. Among the rules of the first kind stands the demand that the objects 
of the science shall be studied directly as facts. Even if the objects in question are 
ideas, they must be approached in the same direct fashion. However useful science 
may be in its applications, it is essentially and fundamentally theoretical. Its ques- 
tion is not What ought to be? but What is? The former question belongs to science 
only when and in so far as it has been transformed into the latter. But abstractions 
must not be substituted for facts. Durkheim declares that no psychological explana- 
tion of any phenomenon is ever sufficient. " It is what he calls the internal social 
environment that counts. Durkheim's views on the relation of psychology will seem 
paradoxical or even plainly false to many who sympathise with his general rjositivistic 
position, but the author is inclined to think that the author is here essentially right. 
His use of the analogy between society and the organism and his definition of the 
normal and the pathological is open to criticism. Despite his announced purpose, 
Durkheim's alternative to ideology amounts to a new ideology. — Theodore de Laguna, 
Philosophic Review, May, 1920. O. B.Y. 

The Basis of Human Association. — A society is not formed whenever a number 
of human individuals under the promptings of the same impulse engage together in 
the same pursuit. The division of labor with exchange of products does not con- 
stitute genuine association. Nor do the reciprocal activities originating in the sex 
and gregarious instincts of themselves constitute a true society. The semblance of 
social and political authority may even be exercised and obeyed without really asso- 
ciating the individuals involved. The basis of community is communication. Per- 
sonal communication in the concrete means discussion, co-operation, and concordant 
emotion. In discussion the medium of transmission is language. The essential con- 
dition of co-operation is to be found in the ability of the human individual to realize 
purposes common to the choice of himself and others through the instrumentality 
of bodily movements freely controlled and initiated. Emotional concord becomes a 
form of personal communication when it springs from a source that is mutually 
understood by the participants. It is more than sympathy or the instinctive reaction 
to the visible signs of another's pleasure and pain. Perhaps the first and fundamental 
instance of emotional concord as true association is furnished by friendship or love. — 
Henry W. Wright, Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, July 29, 
1920. O.B.Y. 

The Modification of Instinct from the Standpoint of Social Psychology. — Social 

Psychology is as interested in the experimental facts concerning instincts as is normal 
human adult psychology, but it seeks more insistently to put the data together in a 
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manner significant to the understanding of human nature so far as this is modified by 
its social environs. The social significance of instincts cannot be brought out by 
analysis of the nature of specific forms of response, but must come largely from a 
consideration of the types of modification that instinctive forms of behavior undergo. 
These variations come fundamentally fiom the influence of habit and other forms of 
intelligent behavior. The topic is further elaborated with reference to the following 
points: (1) modification of the structural elements, including (a) changes in the 
stimulus in its internal and external aspect, (b) changes of the somatic or of the vis- 
ceral response, and (c) combinations of these in sublimated behavior; (2) the 
temporal position of the modification as it occurs before or after the initial appearance 
of the instinct; and (3) modification of the biological purpose or adaptive value of 
the response. — Walter S. Hunter, Psychological Review, July, 1920. O. B.Y. 

Motives in the Light of Recent Discussion. — There are still psychologists who 
believe that pleasure and pain, either experienced or anticipated, are the moving 
powers of all human activity. There are others who adhere to the ideo-motor theory 
of the intellectualists. Others again seem to feel no need for any theory of action 
and are content to regard all human activity as merely chains of complicated mechani- 
cal reflexes. This discussion starts from the assumption that the innate constitution 
of the human species comprises an array of conative dispositions. These may be 
called instincts or (with Mr. Shand) emotional dispositions, or merely conative tend- 
encies. In Social Psychology the author has argued that these native tendencies 
are the mainspring of all man's activity. Several psychologists have accepted the 
author's account of these native tendencies as in the main correct, but some propose 
to supplement them by recognizing other springs of thought and action of a different 
nature. Professor Woodworth has raised the question in the most definite form in 
his Dynamic Psychology. He agrees that the instincts furnish motives of much 
human activity but he maintains that there are other motive forces in the mind. In 
the organism or the mind we may distinguish structure from the activating forces; 
and he speaks of the former as "mechanism" and the latter as "drives." He main- 
tains that all "mechanisms," whether innate or acquired, contain their own driv- 
ing power and are not wholly dependent upon "drive" coining from the instincts. 
McDougall holds that the motor habit contains no intrinsic drive. It determines 
how we shall execute our purposes, but does not prompt and sustain the doing. The 
motor habit is originally acquired in the service of some extrinsic purpose or motive 
and then operates only as a part of some larger complex activity, i,e., it has become 
a channel through whiph some impulse finds a ready outlet. — W. McDougall, Mind, 
July, 1920. O.B.Y. 

Neo-Realism and the Origin of Consciousness. — The close association between 
conscious life and neural organization supports the conclusion that consciousness 
originated as a method of biological adjustment. Just as the principle of the con- 
servation of energy is a regulative principle in physics, so the theory that conscious- 
ness is a product of evolution may be regarded as an important regulative principle 
in the study of the nature of consciousness. The new realist believes that sense- 
perception discloses to the percipient objects as they really are; representationalism 
believes that all qualities apprehended by sense are mental versions or symbols of 
the realities perceived. Perception may be incomplete, but for new realism it faith- 
fully presents reality. A desire to guarantee a possibility of absolute knowledge at 
its source is the underlying motive of neo-realigm. If consciousness originally adapted 
the actions of organisms to their environment, it only secondarily adapted them to 
apprehension of reality. Neo-realism must face the prospect of being compelled to 
maintain that from the first it was obligatory on consciousness to perceive things as 
they really are, however incomplete this perception. The origin of perception as a 
mode of adjustment between organism and environment is assumed by many to con- 
firm neo-realistic estimates of its direct apprehending power. But if conscious 
experiences are habitually used as cues to action or as inducement to it, it is quite 
possible that the most original sensation may simply intimate, induce, or prompt 
movements that adjust the organism to its surroundings without conveying to it the 
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impress of reality. The representationalistic view is that "things-in-themselves" are 
represented in consciousness as mental versions or symbolisms. Every conscious 
experience may mean, in the final issue, simply pleasure or pain. — Joshua C. Gregory, 
Philosophical Review, May, 1920. O. B.Y. 

Some General Aspects of Family Desertion. — The family is the oldest of our 
social institutions, and yet the scientific study of the family has until recent years 
been sadly neglected. The chaotic condition of our divorce laws has done much to 
undermine and disrupt our homes. The reports of social agencies indicate that 
12.5 per cent of dependency is due to desertion. The census statistics indicate that 
the wife deserts more frequently than the husband. In 1016, 23,082 out of a total 
of 74,893 divorces granted to wives, or 36.8 per cent, were for desertion, while 16.908 
out of a total of 33, 809 divorces granted to husbands, or 50 per cent, were caused by 
desertion. This is only the assigned reason. More reliable statistics refute the fore- 
going figures. The causes of desertion are sexual, economic, psychological, psycho- 
pathic, and hygienic. The treatment for the determining causes of desertion are: 
(1) a federal marriage and divorce statute with concurrent uniform legislation by 
the states; (2) the prevention of hasty and ill-considered marriages; (3) proper 
ethical and hygienic instruction, both in school and home, as to marital and parental 
duties; (4) the establishment of municipal desertion bureaus, in charge of desertion 
experts; (5) vigorous enforcement of the law on the part of district attorneys and 
public authorities; (6) the creation of "family courts" with full jurisdiction in all 
family matters and with properly organized social service and probation depart- 
ments, working in conjunction with psychiatric clinics. — Walter H. Liebman, Social 
Hygiene, April, 1920. C. N. 

The Unadjusted Girl. — The child of twelve to fifteen who becomes so socially 
"unfit" as to make it necessary for the court to intervene began as a "misfit." Heredity 
plays an important rdle in the development of the child. The second factor in mal- 
adjustment is the house which the girl is expected to call "home." In Texas it is apt 
to be a covered wagon or "shotgun" house, i.e., three rooms in a row opening into 
one another with no hallway. She does not fit into such a house because it plays 
havoc with modesty, and makes privacy and individuality an impossibility. The 
third factor that has a direct bearing on physical degeneracy and consequent delin- 
quency is the miserable quality of food that is the sustenance of the average family 
representing the class from which delinquents are recruited. It i^ utterly impossible 
to produce a normal physical body on an unbalanced ration. And still another 
factor connected with the delinquent girl is the inadequency of the publip school for 
proper education. The child whose school life is supplemented by a normal home 
fife may not suffer; but the unfortunate whose only chance of culture is the doubtful 
one of the American public school ceases to receive the useless solicitude of orators 
on "Americanization," and becomes instead the very definite responsibility of the 
local tax-payers. — Carrie Weaver Smith, Social Hygiene, July, 1920. C. N. 

Colonies for Mental Defectives. — For some years there has been a growing 
interest in the plan of caring for mental defectives in groups apart from the parent 
institution for economic and social reasons. There are three types of colonies: (1) the 
farm colonies which are situated on state or private land, either rented or purchased. 
The grade of labor utilized varies from that of imbecile to the high-grade moron. 
According to the figures given out by Dr.Berstein the farm colonies have been self- 
supporting institutions in the state of New York. (2) The industrial colonies where 
only high-grade cases of either sex live under supervision and work in a factory, 
shop, or other industry. This type of colony is best illustrated by one established 
at Oriskany Falls, New York, by Dr. Berstein. The chief claims for the industrial 
colony are: (a) it provides employment for the class of border-line defectives; (ft) it 
meets a demand for labor which is especially emergent at this time; (c) it constitutes 
one method of making remuneration to the state for public wards. (3) The domestic 
colony, the first one of its kind, was opened in the city of Rome in 1914. The inmates 
are girls who go out by the day or week for domestic service in private homes. Wages 
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are paid through a collector into the colony fund. Colonies can be made to solve 
the problem of removing the feeble-minded prostitute from the community and 
defectives can be made law-abiding, self-respecting, and self-supporting members of 
society. — Ethel Anderson Prince. — Social Hygiene, July, 1920. C. N. 

Malnutrition and Health Education. — In such a study of malnutrition and 
health education, ignorance both on the part of the parent and of the child as to 
desirable conditions under which food should be taken was assumed as a causal factor. 
First-hand experience and opportunities for self-expression are as valuable in nutrition 
as in other fields, so a system was worked out which embodied these features in the 
study. Two open-air classes, of which the children should as far as possible be 
those who had been in the nutrition classes the previous year and who were still 
underweight, were selected for one part of the tests, while the fifth-grade pupils — 
226 children, as compared with 48 in the other group — were chosen for the other 
part. In some instances children made progress when they failed to obey the instruc- 
tions given; on the other hand, those who most faithfully lived up to the instructions 
failed to gain weight. Both of these situations created difficult problems of explana- 
tion to the children, who watched their charts each day. It was found that the 
psychology of failure was quite as important as the psychology of success. We must 
know the amount of food not only necessary to maintain life but also to supply the 
energy used up in various life-activities. It is also necessary to consider the attitude 
of the child toward food and the emotional characteristics of children and their asso- 
ciates. People have thought they were starving because the type of food was changed, 
even though the caloric value of the new diet was superior to the old. Certain emo- 
tional factors such as rage and fear have a marked effect upon nutrition processes. 
We are in approximately the same condition in respect to the problem of the mental 
development of undernourished children as we are in considering the causal factors 
of undernourishment. A frank confession of ignorance is all that can be made. We 
do not know why many children fail to gain in weight, neither do we know that 
between the failure to gain in weight and school progress there is any clear connection. 
It may be that biological variations shown in decreased weight may be compensated 
for by greater ability and adaptation, i.e., by greater readiness and response to the 
stimuli of new situations. An answer to these questions will require much more 
extended and at the same time intensive investigations. We may not cure mal- 
nutrition by education but we can develop habits and methods of living which will 
have a decided influence for good with our next generation. — David Mitchell and 
Harriet Forbes, Pedagogical Seminary, May, 1920. W. F. B. 

A Program for Organizing and Co-ordinating Industrial Clinics. — The industrial 
world faces the problem of how to offset a decreased labor supply and how to lower 
the costs of production. In some industries where plant medical and surgical depart- 
ments have been established, the workers have developed a strong dislike for the 
physical examination, claiming it is used as a basis for discrimination between union 
and non-union men on the one hand and against the employment of the handicapped 
on the other. Irrespective of the accuracy of the contention, the suspicion forces the 
need of a neutral agency such as the industrial clinic. The present determination of 
occupational poisons is absolutely unreliable and we must have accurate information 
before legislation dealing with the matter is enacted. The industrial clinic should be 
able to collect a vast mass of information which, when analyzed, would uncover 
occupational diseases and hazards as well as the diagnostic character and therapeutic 
and prophylactic technique pertaining thereto. They would also permit of engineer- 
ing research to eliminate or reduce to a minimum the hazards discovered. The most 
thoroughly organized and equipped clinic with the most comprehensive program is 
located in Milan, Italy, while less elaborate but unique is the clinic of the Joint Board 
of Sanitary Control, New York City, organized in 1910 for the benefit of the Garment 
Workers' Union. However, there has been no concerted or general movement to 
open clinics in industrial centers throughout the country. Discretion must be shown 
in its organization and management. It must be a neutral ground where dominance 
is neither with the employer nor the employee. Both will have to pull together with 
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the records of the physical examination treated confidentially, except in special cases. 
The community should benefit through the preservation of the health of its citizens; 
industry should benefit through increased regularity and efficiency, while the wage- 
earners should benefit through the knowledge furnished them about their health and 
the advice given as to proper treatment of the ailments discovered. Of great impor- 
tance to the nation will be a system of well co-ordinated industrial clinics, for they 
will be invaluable in the discovery of hazardous processes and methods to be adopted 
in dealing with them. — Bernard J. Newman, American Journal of Public Health, 
August, 1920. W. F. B. 

Community Medicine and Public Health. — Something is known concerning the 
extent of sickness in this country as a result of surveys made by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company and the New York City Department of Health, the "Report 
on Disability according to Age and Occupation" by Dr. Boris Emmett, and several 
other studies made in the same field of investigation. Obtaining in their censuses 
certain "round number figures which must of course be taken with a grain of salt," 
it was estimated that at any one time in the United States there are two and one-half 
million sick persons, and of the seriously ill at least one-fourth are without doctor's 
aid. Further, a considerable portion of those who do come in contact with a doctor 
in private practice or through a hospital receive inadequate care. There seems to 
be no dearth of doctors, and the chief reason why such large numbers receive no 
attention is the failure of the public to appeal for medical service. The solution of 
the problem lies in the reorganization of medicine. Community medicine is cheaper 
and more efficient than is medical service rendered by private practitioners, and it 
will stimulate the movement for health insurance. The pay clinic would meet the 
need of the great middle class with ability to pay something but unable or unwilling 
under existing conditions to pay for medical service in terms offered by private prac- 
ticing physicians. Free medical supervision at the University of Wisconsin has 
brought about a great reduction in sickness and absenteeism from classes. Com- 
munity medicine, by decreasing sickness and death, signally increases productive 
capacity, actual production, and total net savings. It will be of exceptional value 
to the local health administration in its efforts to control communicable diseases. It 
will decrease the need of hospital service, reduce the amount of self-administration 
of medical service, and cut down the enormous consumption of patent medicines. 
There is, of course, opposition from some branches of the medical profession. The 
spirit of individualism is in conflict with the spirit of co-operation, but the world 
appears to be moving on to the new phase of co-operation where community interests 
largely take the place of individual interests. This change would seem to be evolu- 
tionary and, being evolutionary, quite irresistible. — Ernst Christopher Meyer, 
American Journal Public Health, June, 1920. W. F. B. 

Government Housing in Canada. — The Canadian government decided to inaugu- 
rate a loan of $25,000,000 for the purpose of national housing. This money was to 
be distributed among the mine provinces, pro rata to the population, at 5 per cent 
interest, and the provinces were to accept the responsibility of administration of the 
loan. The legitimacy of municipal housing has been established in Canada through 
the logic of an urgent human need. The housing act has been in operation for over 
a year. With the aid of the federal grant, about 1,600 houses have been built and 
these houses are expected to pay for their construction. The province of Ontario 
has raised a loan of $2,000,000 in addition to the federal loan of $8,753,291 and has 
completed 1,184 houses. New housing acts have been adopted by the provinces of 
Ontario and of Nova Scotia. In the province of New Brunswick fifty houses have 
been built; in Quebec, twenty houses; in Manitoba, over seventy houses, and about 
twice that number are in course of construction; in British Columbia about fifty 
houses have been built and ninety are under construction. Through the application 
of town-planning principles to the problem of housing, the home can be made attract- 
ive and pleasant. Town planning gives to the humblest resident the chance of out- 
door home life, and this is a part of the Canadian policy. — Alfred Buckley, National 
Municipal Review, August, 1920. C. N. 
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La SociStS des Nations et la Religion de l'Humanite. — Universal peace can be 
guaranteed only by the League of Nations, and the League of Nations can only be 
founded on justice. But true justice which one considers as a privilege to recognize, 
as an obligation to fulfil, is already something infinitely superior to general interest 
and to the sound knowledge of the advantages which will accrue to all through uni- 
versal harmony. It is the recognition of the rights of all, as a respectable and sacred 
thing, and therefore a religious object in itself, as well as moral and human. Such a 
notion of justice implies a universal brotherhood of man, which is therefore religious 
in nature, since this is the ideal which religion strives to realize. It is, therefore, that 
we do not hesitate to say that the League of Nations demands a religion of humanity, 
and that this will be supplied when the League becomes fully conscious of its unity, 
in the same way that the people, united under the Roman Empire, acquired religious 
and moral consciousness of their unity in Catholic Christianity. This will not be the 
work of a day. It will be the work of a new era just commencing under the League 
of Nations. But it presupposes among all people a certain capacity for putting uni- 
versal and spiritual things above selfish, material, and transitory interests. — Alfred 
Loizy, La Paix par le Droit, March-April, 1920. C. V. R. 

Psychology and the War. — When students of psychology turned their attention 
to the mental processes which underlie social activity they found that they were 
helped but little by the systems of the academic psychologists, for they found that 
reason and the intellect take but a secondary place in determining the behavior of 
man in his social relations, and that collective conduct is determined by a mass of 
preferences and prejudices which can only be explained with reference to instincts, 
desires, and conative trends. Still more important and far reaching is the study of 
man's behavior when afflicted by disease. The psychoneuroses can be brought into 
an orderly and intelligible system when we regard them to be due to the loss or weaken- 
ing of certain mental functions, or to the reawakening of other functions which are 
normally held in abeyance as the result of suppression and control. The war has 
shown that human behavior in the mass is determined by sentiments reacting upon 
instinctive trends and traditions based on such trends. The sexual instinct in times 
of peace provides the most potent agent in the mental conflicts upon which disorders 
of the mind depend. The war brought into action the instinct of self-preservation. 
The danger of the destruction of the social framework in each person acted as the 
stimulus to re-awaken tendencies connected with the instinct of self-preservation. 
The re-awakening of danger-instincts produces a state which may be regarded as a 
universal psychoneurosis, which explains much that is now happening in human 
society. The social disorder is taking various forms in different countries. We 
hope that America and Great Britain are suffering from nothing worse than the 
fatigue and exhaustion. There are, however, some national symptoms in Great 
Britain which suggest the danger of a more definitely morbid state. — W. H. R. Rivers, 
Scribner's, August, 1920. C. N. 

America's Troubled Hour. — America is the country in which are to be studied 
the most startling revelations of what is called, more or less accurately, the mass 
mind. It is also the country in which, above all others, external uniformity of con- 
duct and expression is not only imposed and enforced but is, in the popular view, 
harmonized without difficulty with the cardinal doctrine of the Republic. English 
people should realize that there are reasons lying deep in the social structure and 
tradition which go far to account for the great difference that exists between the 
British and American attitude toward individual heresy and a dissentient minority. 
No country has ever been called upon to grapple with so huge and baffling a social 
problem as the one under which America is staggering today. Considered in the 
complex terms of immigrant communities, of capitalist power, of labor and social 
organization, of city life and the cost of living, of the Negro and the swiftly changing 
South, of a stupendous population moving irresistibly toward a higher material 
standard than has ever been touched by any people, and finally of a great nation 
puzzled and shocked by the convulsions of the Old World, we have the most over- 
powering prospect ever offered to the mind of man. — S. K. Ratcliffe, Contemporary 
Review, June, 1920. O. B. Y. 
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Die Unzufriedenheit als Massenerscheinung eine sozial-psychologische Studie. — 
The history of man shows how important a function discontent has played in his 
evolution. It was the foundation of every impulse to progress and cultural advance. 
In class conflict, too, discontent has played an important r61e; the class consciousness 
of the proletariat is tie result of its dissatisfaction with the existing order. The 
laissez faire philosophy of capitalism under which economic inequality increased, 
accompanied by the despair of the masses, gave rise to the theory that the diseased 
social body could be cured by nothing less stringent than a revolution. Gradually, 
as governments began to exert wholesome influence through economic and social 
legislation, there came the realization that improvement might be gained by reforms 
rather than by revolution. The agitation of radicals had no effect; the masses real« 
ized that they had made gains, and that these gains were at stake. In August, 1914, 
it was this realization which determined German labor to stand together for the 
defense of the fatherland — not war-psychosis. During the course of the war, how- 
ever, this attitude gradually changed. While profiteers flourished, the economic 
struggle of the lower classes grew more unfavorable. Conditions at the front were 
similar. Comparisons between the conditions under which the common soldier 
lived with those of the officers back of the lines gradually produced resentment and 
rage. Letters from home which told how the profiteers reveled in their spoils while 
the families of the common soldiers at the front were suffering but added fuel to the 
flame. Prussian discipline no longer sufficed to hold in check the wave of discontent; 
militarism collapsed of itself, at the front. It was the military revolt at the front and 
in the garrisons, uninfluenced by socialism or socialistic demands, which resulted in 
the political revolution in Germany. A social-democratic republic was established. 
Unfortunately, the economic freedom of the masses could not keep pace with the 
political, for unconquerable difficulties had to be met. Dissension among the pro- 
letariat itself made impossible as thoroughgoing a reform as was desirable. There 
was the agitation of the radicals to overcome. Even the desire for constructive 
measures is met with such difficulties as the low monetary value, the lack of raw 
materials, the inferiority of our means of production and transportation and the 
scarcity of food. Reactionaries pointed out to the discontented masses that they 
were better off under the monarchy, as if existing conditions were due to the revolu- 
tion alone, instead of the war. The masses want immediate relief; but the problem 
of democratization and socialization cannot be solved so rapidly. The power of the 
proletariat to make reforms under present conditions is over-estimated, while the 
resistance power of capitalism is under-estimated. The increasing discontent of 
the masses is utilized by the enemies of social democracy. It should be used posi- 
tively, not negatively; its actions should be guided by insight and the will to assist 
in the process of reconstruction. — Franz Laufkotter, Die Neue Zeit, May 28 and 
June 4, 1920. L. M. S. 

The Formation of Public Opinion through Motion Pictures. — According to state- 
ments by prominent film men, in 1914 there were 12,000 commerical motion picture 
theaters in the United States. A recent newspaper estimate places the number at 
16,200; but 12,000 to 15,000 is probably more nearly correct. Some have reckoned 
that one-third to one-half the population of the United States enter motion picture 
theaters weekly; others as high as ten million each day. The vast majority look to 
the screen for amusement, but the number who are instructed is constantly growing. 
Professor Ernest W. Burgess of the University of Chicago summarized observations 
by 2 37 teachers of over 100,000 schoolchijdren, and concluded that 50 per cent of 
the children were vitally affected by the motion picture and that in relative influence 
on their lives the home stood first, tie school second, the movies third, and the church 
fourth. An examination of the list of 840 feature films produced between September 1 , 
1918, and September 1, 1919, reveals only 15, or 1.7 per cent, suspected of specific 
propaganda purpose. Motion pictures may serve as propaganda by showing only 
the things wished to be emphasized. The use of the caption also furnishes oppor- 
tunity for "coloring" news films. The use of educational films by governmental 
agencies is on the increase. The religious film is still in its infancy, but the adoption 
of the motion picture by religious organizations has been slow but apparently sure. 
The motion picture is finding a use in industrial and commercial life. Big business 
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interests have used the motion picture to great advantage in solving internal problems 
of accident, wastage, and holding employees. According to an article in the Educa- 
tional Film Magazine, August, 1018, some 34,821 men saw the Safety Film at the 
Ford plant, and there was a resulting 27 per cent decrease in the number of lost-time 
accidents. Films produced for specific propaganda purpose, not commercial, play 
an important part in the formation of public opinion. This was shown during the 
war. — Harold A. Larrabee, Religious Education, June, 1920. R. G. H. 

Private Rights and Civic Beauty. — No city planning can get anywhere unless 
directed to the constructive character of the buildings of which the city is made up. 
Without municipal control public-spirited effort merely wastes itself against a massed 
ignorance and selfishness falsely dignified with the name of rights. The American 
city stands impotent before "the paramountcy of private rights." In continental 
countries cities have adopted regulations regarding street lines, balconies, height, the 
style, material, and other matters of appearance of the building. In America city 
planners confront the blank wall of the Constitution, i.e., no person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, and that private property 
shall not be taken for public use without just compensation. The courts have inter- 
preted these provisions in favor of individual cases. No survey of civic aesthetics 
in this country would be complete without taking cognizance of the individualistic 
and decentralized character of Anglo-Saxon democracy. The antagonism encountered 
in this field will already have shown itself to involve sociological first principles. Back 
of court and constitution lies the Anglo-Saxon's highly developed sense of freedom. 
So jealous is our love of liberty that we have made individual rights the corner stone of 
our constitutional structure. E pluribus unum is with us a political rather than a 
social maxim. — Stephen Berrien Stanton, The Unpartizan Review, July-September, 
1920. C. N. 

L'Ideal Democratique et La Chambre Nouvelle. — The word "democracy" still 
frightens some individuals, and to them a democratic regime has been synonymous 
with a regime where the ideal was that of a dupe. The Great War has largely caused 
this presumption to fall, but one of the biggest problems to face any democracy is 
the problem of competence, that is, to see that public affairs are efficiently managed 
and at the same time in a democratic manner. The means by which the democratic 
ideal is attained is summed up in four points. First, democracy has to appeal to 
the co-operation of all the people. The first appeal is made to the simple citizen 
whose means of co-operation is his vote. Hence, to deprive any class of citizens of 
the right to vote is to work against the interests of the country. A system of plural 
voting based on differences of ability, education, etc., while it may have much in its 
favor, is not the best for democracy. Instead, the single vote system combined with 
the device of proportional representation is to be recommended. Secondly, if the 
democratic ideal is to be achieved, it will require the election to office of those most 
competent. They should have the skill of technicians and jurists, but judging from 
past parliaments this has not always been the case. Thirdly, the democratic ideal 
rests on the loyal and upright aims of the official representing authority, the states- 
man, the minister. That France has not always had such men in power is also but a 
matter of history. Lastly, associated in the direction of the government, but not 
elected, is the official or fonclionnaire. Under the present system he is often nameless 
and his responsibility is lost in that of his minister. This has often resulted in grave 
errors being covered up. To remedy this condition, only such persons should be 
appointed who are manifestly fitted for the work, and they should be allowed to put 
their own personality into prominent relief. The question now is, "Has the new 
Chamber the ability to carry out these reforms without friction and without check?" 
— M. L'Abb6 Siguret, La Reforme Sociale, June, 1920. C. V. R. 

Der wirtschaftliche Wiederaufbau Deutschlands. — In spite of the many achieve- 
ments which the revolution has brought, the new Germany has not been able to 
cope successfully with all the demands which the consequences of a defeat have 
made upon it. Germany is not only suffering from grave errors in the diplomatic 
and political policies pursued by its leaders during the war but also from a lack of 
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raw materials. The low exchange value has made it difficult to procure raw materials 
and has forced many industries to idleness, in spite of heavy contracts; only those 
establishments which, owing to their participation in war production, were enabled 
to lay in a supply of raw materials are able to meet the high demand for production. 
The scarcity of goods has resulted in an enormous rise in prices. The high cost of 
living has caused strikes for higher wages, which permanently hinder production. 
The desire to profit at the expense of the consumer controls the capitalist of today 
more than ever, and the consumer is more and more at the mercy of large combi- 
nations. In spite of a trend toward industrial democracy, capitalism has never 
flourished more than today. The measures which the government is adopting to 
cope with the situation are utter failures, because they are derived from the old 
capitalistic regime. The most important problem for Germany today is that con- 
cerning coal. The production of coal has been diminished owing to the prolonged 
war, and the unfavorable attitude of the workers, who object to working for a capital- 
istic clique. In spite of governmental control and distribution, no relief can be found, 
especially since the necessity of delivering immense amounts to the entente reduces 
the supply at the disposal of Germany. If Germany is to be brought out of economic 
chaos, a change in the management of production of the mines must be undertaken. 
No other branch of industry has been developed to a stage so highly favorable to the 
transference of the means of production to society as this. A private monopoly 
exists; competition is at a standstill. The ownership has become so removed from 
the productive process that, in many cases, it is not known who the stockholders 
are. The director of _ the "Harpener Bergwerksaktiengesellschaft" declared that 
last year thirteen million marks of dividends had not been collected, and that this 
stock is probably in the hands of foreign capitalists. Why not abolish absent owner- 
ship altogether? Similarly, other branches of industry must be brought under more 
rigid control. — Theodor August Schmidt, Die Neure Zeit, June 4, 1920. L. M. S. 

Russian Co-operative Movement. — Russia is over twice as large as the United 
States, with fully 93 per cent of its population rural and only about 7 per cent urban. 
Due to the strenuous climate and lack of means of transportation, tie people have 
lived in small communities and the spirit of co-operation has always been present. 
There are four modern types of co-operative enterprise in Russia: consumers', 
producers', savings or credit, and insurance co-operative societies. The local con- 
sumers' societies are united into regional unions, some of which build and conduct 
their own factories. The regional unions unite into an All Russian Central Union 
of Consumers' Societies. In 1918 its membership consisted of 500 federations, 
comprising 40jOoo local societies, and about 12,000,000 individual members. The 
producers' societies are organized for the marketing of eggs, butter, flax, hemp, etc. 
These local societies are members of central bodies organized according to their general 
specialties. Credit societies exist that the farmers may have a place to deposit their 
savings, or that they may obtain credit to make improvements on their homesteads. 
The various co-operative societies also make use of the credit societies to carry on 
their business. These credit societies are also organized on the regional union and 
central head plan. The Moscow People's Bank is thus owned and controlled by the 
unions and local societies. Co-operative insurance came into existence during the war, 
and has already been managed on a large scale by co-operative societies. The 
educational activities of the co-operatives include courses of instruction to prepare 
young people to become instructors, lecturers, bookkeepers, etc., while the peasant 
universities teach agriculture, home economics, and civics. The success of the 
Russian co-operatives seems assured and permanent, since even during 1918 over 
$5,000,000,000 (par) worth of goods were handled. The movement is deeply rooted 
in the history of the country, and is not hostile to any political system which will 
simply leave it alone. — A. J. Zelenko, Monthly Labor Review, June, 1920. C.V. R. 

The Trend toward Industrial Democracy, — This trend, which is analogous to 
the political movement toward democracy, can best be studied in England. A 
hundred years ago England was controlled by a political aristocracy. At the same 
time the indu trial life of the nation was dominated by a small circle. The new inven- 
tions of the industrial revolution went into the hands of a few, which gave them a 
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great advantage. When the workmen began to organize, the employers appealed to 
an aristocratic and therefore sympathetic legislature, and a great body of class legis- 
lation favorable to the industrial aristocracy resulted. The capitalists were credited 
with being the producers of wealth and with making England rich; but she was 
becoming rich only at the top, whije at the bottom there was poverty to the extent 
of absolute destitution. The effect of the introduction of machinery and large amounts 
of capital and the adoption of a new industrial organization was, under the influence of 
laissez faire, deleterious to the masses. By a series of parliamentary acts the 
suffrage has been extended so that since 1018 England stands out in form the most 
complete democracy of any large nation. There have been breaks also in the indus- 
trial aristocracy, but this is a more complex process. The first Factory Act was 
passed in 1802 and since then the government has gradually narrowed die field of 
the old aristocratic control. The government has also entered industry by taking 
over the telegraphs, parcel post, etc. Since 1844 the co-operative movement has 
been gaining power and, in combination with the rising Labor party and the trade 
union movement, the political potentialities in the future are great. This great 
democratic system of industry is being built up to take the place of the capitalistic 
management when it faijs to function satisfactorily. The trade union movement 
has been growing for more than a century until the old aristocracy of economic life 
has come to an end. At the present time no employer can carry on his industry with- 
out dealing with a union. This trend is a continuous one. There has been no period 
of twenty years, during the last hundred years, in which the old control by the employers 
was not intruded upon by a more socially controlled treatment of industrial conditions. 
Such a continuous movement, so wide in its extent, cannot be expected to stop short 
of some great epoch-making change. It obviously has all the characteristics of evolu- 
tion in human society. This same spirit of democracy is coming into the public 
attitude toward industry in other countries as well as in England. It is a movement 
which has all the characteristics of long continuance, of wide application, of continuity, 
and of rising force as the years have gone on. — E. P. Cheyney, Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, July, 1920. W. C. S. 

Employees Representation In Standard Oil. — A few years ago the strikes affecting 
the Standard Oil Company, and also the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, chal- 
lenged the attention of the whole country. Managers of labor began to look for the 
causes of industrial strife and found that before the introduction of power machinery 
the workman kept his identity, but that since then the trend is to take it away from 
him. The principle of employee representation was introduced to restore this identity 
to him again. Men are to feel that they are individuals and not check numbers, and 
that the right of appeal is open to them for the just settlement of all grievances. On 
April 1, 1918, representatives of employees and management of the Standard Oil 
Company met and adopted a joint agreement in all matters in which the employees 
and management were mutually concerned. The agreement created an employment 
department which outlined the acts for which discharge without notice might be the 
penalty, and protected employees from immediate discharge for other acts requiring 
disciplinary measures. All wage adjustments are made in joint conferences, subject 
to the approval of the board of directors. Everything concerning working conditions 
can be brought up before a joint conference, and if any man has a grievance he can 
have it settled by the conference, with the privilege always of appealing to the higher 
executives, up to the president of the company. Some of the topics which have 
come up for discussion in which adjustments have been made are wage adjustments, 
hours, working conditions, the representation plan itself, etc. The results of the plan 
show first that the employees are learning some of the difficulties of management. 
They are more broad minded and they see the other side of the business. Secondly, 
they are not continually grabbing for themselves. In certain instances the employee 
representatives actually voted against wage increases asked by their constituents. 
Thirdly, the workmen have learned that it is no longer necessary to strike in order 
to attract attention to a grievance, but that adequate machinery exists for its orderly 
settlement. Finally, in proof of the above contention, the company has eliminated 
every strike of importance for the past two years. — Burton Kline, Industrial Manage- 
ment, May and June, 1920. C. V. R. 
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